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The Teacher and the Three Year 


Course 


By Sir RoNALD GOULD 


The basic qualifications of graduates and non- 
graduates should be academically and professionally 
equal, said Sir Ronald Gould, when delivering the 
second of the current series of Joseph Payne and Sir 
Philip Magnus Memorial Lectures at the College of 
Preceptors in London. 

The three year course, said Sir Ronald, had been 
discussed for so many years and so often that possibly 
there was little new that could be said about it. It has 
been long desired, and for many years it has been 
practised to a limited extent. The McNair Report in 
1944 recommended that the minimum period of training 
should be three years, but shortage of teachers and 
possibly shortage of money have delayed its adoption. 
But at long last Lord Hailsham fixed 1960 as the 
starting date, which has been confirmed quite recently 
by Sir Edward Boyle. 

During the next two years, therefore, curricula would 
have to be revised, staff recruited and buildings erected 
or extended. It was therefore important that we should 
define our purposes, for without a clear sense of direction 
serious mistakes may be made which will have reper- 
cussions on children, teachers and the nation for many 
years to come. 

Having given a resumé of teacher training over the 
years, Sir Ronald said he was venturing to summarize 
what he believed many teachers would regard as the 
way in which the actual three year course should 
develop, and in doing so have regard to the objectives 
already stated, a more unified teaching profession and a 
profession more highly regarded by the public. 

Sir Ronald continued: “First, I suggest that 
training colleges should become more like universities in 
their attitude to students. Students should be given 
more responsibility and freedom. They should be given 
more time when they are thrown on their own resources, 
not only in leisure hours but in working time. They 
should be treated in all respects as if they were university 
students. In this, great advances have already been 
made, but more needs to be done. Small tutorial 
groups should take the place of some formal lectures. 

‘‘ Secondly, some students should be encouraged to 
follow a degree course for three years, after which they 


could take a year’s training. Alternatively, a four years’ 
integrated degree and training course could be devised. 
For the time being it may be necessary to take external 
degrees, but we should not be satisfied with these. 
Inherent in the idea of institutions of education is that 
training colleges are a real part of the university, so 
there is no reason why students should not be able to 
take degrees internally on exactly the same terms as those 
in colleges of the universities. At all events, students 
should whenever possible be encouraged to take degrees 
in training colleges. It would raise the status of the 
colleges and lead towards a trained graduate profession. 

‘“‘ Thirdly, we should press for the establishment of a 
first degree in education. At this suggestion eyebrows 
will be raised. University spokesmen will tell us that 
so many intending teachers taking such a degree would 
upset the balance of university studies. But is this 
really a serious objection? Is there anything sacrosanct 
about the present balance? Do not the needs of to-day 
indicate that the balance needs to be adjusted ? 

‘‘No doubt other high-minded representatives of the 
universities would say a first degree in education is 
unthinkable, since degrees have no vocational purpose : 
they are only concerned with disinterested study. This 
is nonsense. Indeed, it is very modern nonsense, for in 
the Middle Ages the universities were in effect the 
vocational schools of the clergy and the schoolmaster. 

“No doubt, too, it would be argued that education is 
not a suitable subject for examination purposes. I find 
this most difficult to follow. Medicine, Engineering and 
Law have all been regarded by virtually every university 
as suitable subjects for examination purposes. In 
Birmingham a degree can be taken in physical education, 
in London a degree can be taken in household science. 
I see no reason whatever why education should not be 
regarded as a discipline leading to a degree in exactly the 
same way as Medicine, Engineering and Law. 


Degree Standard in at least one subject. 

‘* Fourthly, all those in training colleges who for an 
reason cannot follow a full course, should r 
degree standard in at least one subject. I am certain 
this advanced study is of enormous importance to the 
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well-being of the college as well as the well-being of the 
teaching profession. This is a certain way of escaping 
from educational mediocrity. This is a certain way of 
convincing doubters that the product of the training 
college can lay some claim to scholarship. 

‘““ Vague phrases like ‘ stretching every student’ and 
‘ demanding the best of which he is capable’ may mean 
anything or nothing. The teachers not only desire high 
academic standards to be established: they want the 
standards to be objective and obvious. Standards must 
not only be established: they must be seen to be 
established. Let us then be given the assurance that 
every successful student will have reached pass degree 
level in at least one subject. 

“ Fifthly, even more attention should be paid in 
training colleges to the theory of education; the 
importance of this aspect of teacher training should 
constantly be stressed. 

‘‘In the 1946 Scottish Report on the Training of 
Teachers this passage occurs : 

The teaching profession, in our view, will never 
attain the status that it deserves until there is a wide- 
spread realization of the amount and the importance 
of the specialized knowledge largely the result of 
modern psychological and educational research that 
is essential in the preparation of its members. 

‘IT am certain that this needs to be stressed in 
universities and elsewhere. Doctors have achieved 
professional status not on the basis of their academic 
knowledge alone, but on the basis of their professional 
knowledge. So too must teachers. If the universities 
realized the importance of the theory of education, 
education would soon be accepted as a suitable subject 
for a first degree. If the public realized the importance 
of the theory of education, we should soon see the end 
of the motherly soul without qualification or training 
being employed in infant and junior schools. 

“In passing, I should pay a tribute to the training 
colleges and university training departments for the 
vast improvements already made in the content of 
professional studies. In the mid and late nineteenth 
century the sort of books used in this sphere were The 
Manuals of School Keeping, School Management, School 
Economy, Principles of Instruction and Teaching, and 
now teachers in training study Child Growth and 
Development, Educational Psychology, the Philosophy 
of Education, Experimental Education, and so on. 

‘“‘ Everyone engaged in teacher training must realize 
the importance of the theoretical basis of the teacher's 
work, and public opinion must realize it, too. 

“ Sixthly, since I have already stressed the develop- 
ment of courses on the theory of education and higher 
academic standards, I must hasten to add I do not 
expect to see a great increase in school practice. 

“‘An American Professor of History recently posed 
this question. ‘ Should a teacher know his stuff or should 
he have professional know-how?’ He needs both. 
Both are important in teacher training. But perhaps in 
practice it 1s easier to give to others ‘ knowledge of 
stuff’ rather than ‘know-how.’ ‘Know-how’ (by 
which I mean class control and imparting knowledge 
rather than knowledge of the theoretical basis of 
education) is largely a matter of practice in the art of 
teaching, and since the reactions of children are 
unpredictable, practical experience with individual 


| 





children is often a better guide than theory. There is 
thus no need to over-do the acquisition of ‘ know-how ’ 
in training colleges. 


Standards must be maintained. 

‘“‘Seventhly, the test at the end of the three year 
course must be made much more rigorous. Put bluntly, 
standards must be maintained even if more are failed. 

“‘In 1954 Miss Catherine Avant, Senior Youth 
Employment Officer in the Careers Advisory Section of 
the L.C.C., examined the proportions of passes and 
failures in the finals of a number of professional bodies. 
The results were revealing. Failure rates of 30 per cent. 
or more were not uncommon. In training colleges, 
however, the failure rate is less than 3 per cent. The 
difference is startling. What is the explanation ? 

“Can it be that the standards of admission to the 
various professional courses are lower than the standard 
of admission to training colleges? Not at all. The 
standards are as high or higher. 

“Can it be that the weeding out process during the 
courses for other professions is less rigorous than in 
training colleges? Not at all. The figures prove 
otherwise. 

“ Can it be that the professional bodies for professional 
reasons want to create a scarcity of qualified people, 
whereas in teaching we have no such desire? Not at all. 
The professional bodies agreed there was a shortage of 
qualified people in most of their professions and several 
commented that they wished they could have passed 
more of the candidates, but they could not because they 
had not reached the required standard. 

“No, our failure rate is insignificant because we do 
not maintain a high enough constant standard. Of 
course, we need more teachers, but if we have any regard 
for the quality of our own profession, if we remember 
we are responsible to the public not only for numbers of 
teachers but for quality, we should fix high standards, 
as other professions do, and, come what may, insist 
upon them. I am not convinced this would spell 
disaster to the education service. On the contrary, the 
profession might become more attractive if standards 
were raised. 

‘In broad general terms I have examined the three 
year course itself, and now I wish to appeal to a number 
of people, inside and outside training colleges, not only 
to make possible all I have already asked for, but to 
do even more. 


Remove Mistrust. 

“It is I think, true that teachers in the schools are 
highly critical of training colleges, and regrettably some 
of their criticism stems from ignorance of what the 
training colleges are doing. Equally, training college 
staffs are often critical of teachers, and they too are 
often ignorant of what actually takes place in schools. 

‘* There are suspicions on both sides: the teaching 
profession has little faith in training colleges and equally, 
training colleges have little faith in teachers. 

‘The removal of this mistrust between teachers in 
schools and training colleges seems to me to be essential, 
and closer links would help. Why should not a training 
college lecturer become a whole or part time teacher, at 
least for a period? Why should he not undertake whole 
or part time teaching service in schools? Why should 
he not undertake service as an inspector or organizer ? 
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And on the other hand, why should not good practical | staffs, but this could not be done quickly. In any case, 


teachers take a greater part in the work of the training 
colleges ? Why should they not be occasional lecturers 
or part time lecturers ? 


Why should they not return | 


for courses so that practical experience in the classroom | could be substantially extended. 


those who have served so long and so faithfully in our 
training colleges should have their positions safeguarded. 

‘* This, however, is possible. In many cases colleges 
Staffs could be 


should be brought right into the training colleges? | increased by recruiting men and women of considerable 


Tasks shared between training college staffs and teachers 
could also increase the understanding of each of the 
other. Why should not an endeavour be made to 
undertake research and experimental work on a 
co-operative basis between training colleges and teachers ? 
In this way I am sure the work of the training colleges 
could be enriched and so would the work of the schools, 
too 


Universities should recognize 3-year course. 

‘‘ My next appeal is to the universities. I ask them 
to accept the three-year course as satisfying part of the 
requirements for a degree. The McNair Report in 1944 
recommended that under certain conditions the teacher's 
qualification should be accepted as satisfying part of the 
requirements of the degree course, and in the last few 
years London University has accepted the two-year 
course as satisfying the initial requirements for a degree. 
This is a step in the right direction. 

‘“ If, however, the three-year course reaches university 
degree standard in one subject at least, the universities 
should recognize the three-year course as part of a 
degree course. When that is done the teacher might 
easily proceed to take the rest of the examinations 
required for a degree after study at Birkbeck, which has 
already done so much to raise academic standards in the 
teaching profession, or at some technical college, or the 
task might be attempted externally by means of 
correspondence. All these methods of obtaining degrees 
have been available in the past, but the recognition of 
the three-year course as partly satisfying degree 
requirements would encourage teachers to undertake 
further study, increase the number of specialists 
available, and add much to the status of the profession. 

‘‘ All these developments will throw up an enormous 
staffing problem in the training colleges. This is partly 
a quantitative problem, for small colleges with small 
staffs obviously would find it impossible to cope with the 
demands that these changes entail. A small staff could 
not, for example, provide anything like the number of 
teachers per subject that would be found in a university. 
A first year university student might easily receive 
lectures from three, four or more university teachers in 
only one subject. A small training college staff could 
not possibly compete with universities, even on this 
quantitative basis. 


Training College Staffing. 

‘Even more important, however, the problem is 
partly qualitative. The training colleges must be able 
to attract to their staffs a number of people of real 
academic distinction. Some are there already, but more 
are needed. Anyone taking the course in a university 
would inevitably be brought into contact with a 
considerable number of highly qualified specialists. The 
best physicists, the best historians, the best surgeons, 
are found in universities. Nothing else. should be 
accepted as satisfactory in training colleges. No doubt 
the ideal solution would be to establish far bigger 
colleges with far bigger and appropriately qualified 





academic distinction. The bigger numbers would 
enable a greater number of courses to be undertaken, but 
in all colleges limits would have to be set to the number 
of courses. If we are to attain the standards I have 
indicated, all colleges will be forced to specialize. 
Then, too, teaching in the colleges should be regarded 
much more than it is at present as a combined operation 
conducted by the individual training colleges and all the 
resources of the Area Training Organization. Specialist 
lecturers from any part of the area ought to be used 
increasingly to improve the standards achieved. 

‘‘ Perhaps, too, training colleges might use on a 
part-time basis, some of the highly qualified teachers 
from our schools, university and technical college 
lecturers, and some of the advisory and inspectorial 
staffs of local authorities. The medical schools employ 
many highly qualified surgeons and physicians on a 
part-time basis. 

‘‘ There is no reason why training colleges should not 
do the same. In all these ways we might solve the 
problem of training college staffing, quantitatively and 
qualitatively. 

‘* And so to summarize: I would expect of the three- 
year course that teachers would emerge with better 
knowledge of the subjects they will teach, and with the 
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evidence that they are better scholars ; that they will be 
better practitioners in the art of teaching; that they 
will be better equipped with the knowledge of the 
history and philosophy of education and the purposes 
education should serve in these modern days ; and that 
they will live more satisfying and fuller lives as 
individuals. Insofar as we succeed in these objectives, 
greater unity will develop and teachers and the education 
service will be accorded a higher status. 





Financing of Advanced Sandwich 


Courses 


A joint statement by the Ministry of Education and the 
Federation of British Industries. 

Since the White Paper on Technical Education was 
published in February, 1956, the number of advanced 
sandwich courses, under which students spend part 
of the year in a technical college and part in industry, 
has increased from 100 to over 200, and the number of 
students taking them from 2,000-3,000 to 5,000-6,000. 
The objective is to raise the number of students to 
15,000-20,000, and so contribute to the building up of 
the supply of technologists which the country needs. 

With a view to stimulating the spread of these courses, 
particularly among medium-sized and small firms, the 
Ministry of Education and the Federation of British 
Industries have been reviewing the arrangements for 
giving financial assistance to students who wish to take 
them. 

The Federation of British Industries, in a policy 
statement issued to all members, states its belief that 
industry, by enabling selected employees to pursue 
advanced sandwich courses, in addition to supporting 
day release schemes, acts in its own as well as in the 
nation’s interest. The federation recommends to its 
members that firms which already pay their students’ 
fees and salaries should continue to do so, and expresses 
the hope that firms sending students on advanced 
sandwich courses in the future will follow this example, 
since it stimulates the student’s sense of loyalty to the 
firm and strengthens the firm’s ties with the college. 
Such payments are treated as normal business expenses 
for tax purposes. 

The Ministry and the federation recognize, however, 
that there are and will continue to be firms who do not 
feel able to meet the whole cost of such training. There 
will therefore be a continuing number of such students 
who will look to local education authorities for aid. 
In a memorandum issued at the same time, Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, the Minister of Education, recommends local 
education authorities to give sympathetic consideration 
to such applications. 

The memorandum indicates the basis on which awards 
to students taking advanced sandwich courses should be 
calculated. Where appropriate, London University 
rates should be taken for students attending colleges in 
London, and the Civic University rates for students 
elsewhere. The award should cover the tuition fee in 
full, except where the income scale requires a parental 
contribution towards fees as well as maintenance. The 
Minister advises that in accordance with the normal 
practice for assessing awards whereby earnings received 
outside the period of full-time study are disregarded, any 





earnings accruing to a sandwich course student while he 
is working in industry should be left out of account 
unless they are exceptional having regard to his age and 
circumstances. Some firms may wish to give their 
students at the beginning of their course an allowance 
to meet initial expenses ; in the calculation of a student’s 
award any such allowance may be ignored up to the 
amount of £100. 

The federation’s statement informs its members of 
these recommendations by the Minister and gives 
guidance on their application from the industrialist’s 
point of view. It recognizes that as a further means of 
encouraging students to take sandwich courses the 
employer may, after the course is finished, make to the 
student an ex gratia payment in the form of a lump sum, 
but it suggests that the student’s right to this gift should 
not be absolute but conditional, e.g., it might be payable 
on the satisfactory completion of the course. 

Students who are college-based, i.e., who are recruited 
by colleges rather than firms, but whom the firms accept 
into their works for the periods of practical training, will 
continue to be paid by industry during their works 
training and to be eligible for financial assistance from 
the local education authority concerned during their 
periods in college. 





Increased Grants to Queen’s 


University, Belfast 

Subject to the approval of Parliament, the Northern 
Ireland Government proposes to make the following 
extra-statutory grants to Queen’s University, Belfast, 
to cover recurrent expenditure for the five years 
beginning Ist April, 1958: 1958-59, £554,000 ; 1959-60, 
£625,000; 1960-61, £680,000; 1961-62, £732,500; 
1962-63, £772,500. 

They represent a very considerable increase over the 
amounts granted in the past five years; if comparison 
is made with 1957-58, the grant for 1958-59 shows an 
increase of {80,450 and the grant for 1962-63 an increase 
of £298,450. 

The Minister of Finance states: ‘‘In pursuance of 
the Government’s policy of encouraging capital develop- 
ment, I have accepted in principle a University 
building programme involving nearly {2 million over 
the next five years.”’ 


Youth Leaders Learn about Film 
Making 

Sixty youth leaders heard an absorbing talk about 
the problems of producing feature films when they 
attended a recent residential week-end training scheme 
organized by the Hamsphire County Education Com- 
mittee at Avon Tyrrell. 

The talk was given by Mr. Dennis Holt, Production 
Manager at the Rank Organization’s Pinewood Studios, 
who described the work of the production staff, art 
director, camera crew, sound crew and construction 
manager. His lecture had been arranged by the 
Education Department of Rank Precision Industries, 
Ltd. 

With the encouragement of the Hampshire County 
Education Committee some of the Youth izations 
in the County are considering making their own 16 mm. 
films. 
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Sir enna inal Reports 


On Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


in his address as chairman given at the recent annual 
meeting of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Sir 
George Dyson said that in the long life of such a Trust, 
there will always be years which are marked by new 
ventures, new turns of policy, new fields of social inquiry. 
There would also be years in which they were kept busy 
by schemes already launched, but which take a substantial 
time to develop and administer. The year just passed 
had been mainly of the latter kind, though they had a 
constant trickle of minor applications, many of which, 
though of comparatively small cost, were useful and 
attractive byways of social value. Such were the little 
brochure which is to guide choirs and choral societies in 
the singing of Latin, the grant to Trinity College, Dublin, 
to improve the display of the Book of Kells, the film 
projectors for the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and 
a small contribution to a Suffolk Amateur Dramatic 
Society which displayed its skill in Denmark. 

The scheme for assisting the equipment of the older 
village halls, warmly welcomed over a year ago, has 
taken time to get into its stride, and as has so often 
happened to other major policies of the past, some of the 
administrative by-products of their work had been 
almost as fruitful as the material benefits themselves. 
These village halls, for example, have been led to 
consult and co-operate with the various local rural 
community councils, and with the Trust office, in order 
to define their status, constitution, maintenance and 
prospects in such ways as are necessary to make them 
firmly based on the whole community they serve. This 
had brought them into closer relations with one another 
and with organizations of wider range, and one of the 
most gratifying tributes to the Trusts’ policy had been 
the number of appreciative acknowledgments received 
of this clearer integration and identity of rural purposes 
and needs in general. 

Referring to other possible expansions of social policy 
Sir George said they hoped soon to have more definite 
information on the problem of the handicapped child in 
the home. Three expert teams have been busy in three 
selected and contrasted areas, and they are expected to 
produce facts and figures not hitherto available. 

Since he spoke a year ago on the difficulties facing 
provincial museums and galleries owing to rising costs 
of every kind, Sir George said the subject had been given 
wide publicity and although no major solution is yet in 
sight a beginning had been made towards investigating 
the needs of a chosen region. Trust grants continue, but 
they could not touch the fundamental problem of main- 
tenance, which demands an adequate provision of public 
funds. 

The Trust’s new policy of helping amateur scientific 
societies to obtain skilled advice and leadership was 
being gradually implemented, said the chairman and 
there seemed no reason why this side of their cultural 
work should not expand in the same effective way that 
their analogous policy in the field of the arts had done. 
They would then have covered practically all the main 
spheres in which amateurs of the arts and sciences spend 
their creative leisure. 

Concluding with a reference to the fact that the 
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Trust’s music and drama allocations, in their present 
form, end with the quinquennium in 1960, Sir George 
said this did not mean that the Trust’s interest in music 
and drama will cease, but they felt that the great expan- 
sion of these activities, which the statutory authorities 
are now empowered to support, justified them in 
withdrawing the somewhat elaborate administrative 
provisions which were essential in the early stages of the 
movement. They had invited comments and suggestions 
from certain national bodies which had been closely 
associated with them, with a view to a discussion of the 
future, and it was hoped to evolve tentative proposals 
and give ample notice of the changes of help or emphasis 
which any new policy will entail. 


Commerce in a Widening Market 
Need for Trained Workers. 


Office workers of the future will need a better 
knowledge of languages and a wider geographical outlook, 
said Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, speaking at the national 
conference of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The whole scope and area which commerce must cover 
will be constantly increasing and widening, he said. 
“The development of the European market will mean 
that people working in commercial offices will have to 
have some familiarity with foreign languages. As the 
speed of transport increases the world will seem steadily 
smaller and commercial firms will have to be ready to 
think in terms of consumer tastes and needs of people 
living thousands of miles away.’ 

Education for commerce was a need which could not 
be ignored, he said. The general impression was that 
commercial firms would need to do a great deal more 
than they are doing at present if they are to attract the 
type of recruit they want in sufficient numbers. 

‘* We have a commercial apprenticeship scheme which 
is new and just getting under way,”’ said Sir Edward. 
‘““We hope that, as its advantages become known, it 
will receive widespread support. There is more to be 
done by way of part-time day release, and indeed, the 
possibilities provided by sandwich courses in commercial 
subjects have hardly been explored as yet. 

‘To be quite blunt, I do not think that commercial 
firms have yet woken up to the need for a much greater 
effort on their part, which will involve time off for study 
and a more positive attitude towards recruitment. 
This movement forward has become a ‘ combined 
operation’ between the colleges and the world of 
commerce. I can assure you that, as far as the colleges 
are concerned, they are only too willing to respond and 
play their part.’’ 

There was an increasing demand for further education 
of every kind. No sooner was a technical college opened 
than it was full to the doors. This trend would increase : 
more children were staying on at school after the 
statutory leaving age; the secondary modern schools 
were developing extended courses, and children who a 
generation ago would have left school at fourteen are 
staying on to get as much education as they could. 
They presented commerce and industry with a fine 
opportunity which should be seized with both hands. 
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LABORATORY FURNISHING .. . . Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS .... . .. . Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd. 
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LABORATORY REAGENTS .... . . . . Hopkin & Williams Ltd. 
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Branches in London, Manchester and Glasgow. Agents throughout U.K. and all over the world. 
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More Powers for Surrey 
Divisional Executives 


Surrey County Council are to make certain changes 
in the relationship between the education committee 
and the nine divisional executives which between them 
cover the administrative county. These are to meet 
criticisms that there was insufficient liaison between the 
executives and the county council and that delegation 
to the executives, including particularly financial 
delegation, did not go far enough. The county council 
are to provide for representation of the divisional 
executives on the education committee and for the 
executives to have a substantial “ block grant” each 
year in respect of maintenance and minor capital works. 
The delegation of functions to the executives, already 
considerable in the county council’s view, is to be 
ae in regard to the appointment of divisional 
staff. 

The “ block grant ’’ system is to work in this way. 
In July of each year the county council’s finance 
committee, after consultation with the education 
committee, will give to the education committee an 
indication of the total sum they are likely to be able to 
allow in the following year for (a) general repairs to 
school premises and playing-fields, (b) redecoration of 
school buildings, (c) day-to-day maintenance, (d) replace- 
ment and repair of furniture and equipment, (e) minor 
capital expenditure on school premises, playing-fields 
and furniture and equipment. 

The education committee will then decide how much 
to retain for central purposes and how much to allocate 
to each of the divisional executives under each of the 
heads (a) to (e). The divisional executives will decide 
upon their priorities within this allocation, which will 
then be priced in the county architect’s department, 
submitted in the divisional executive estimates and 
incorporated in the education committee estimates. 
Any item which would cause the divisional executive's 
allocation of money to be exceeded would, at the 
request of the executive, receive careful examination by 
the education committee in the light of all the circum- 
stances in the county and decided upon by them. 

Following approval of the education committee’s 
estimates, at the council’s budget meeting, a block vote 
will be submitted for each divisional executive and the 
expenditure of this block sum will then be controlled by 
the divisional executive, it being understood that should 
any particular scheme exceed the estimate it would be 
the divisional executive’s responsibility to make a 
en saving on other items under that same 

ead. 

It will be each divisional executive's responsibility to 
space the programme over the financial year and for 
this purpose to indicate to the county architect when 
and in what order the works are required. 

Education divisional administration is likely to remain 
in Surrey in much of its present form. The seven county 
district authorities in the county of 60,000 or more 
population who otherwise would be entitled to claim 
automatic delegation under the Local Government Bill 
are all within the Greater London area. 





School Safety Patrols in Western 
Germany 


Mr. J. S. McEwan, director of education for Lanark- 
shire, was a member of the British Delegation which 
attended the official course on ‘ Traffic Education for the 
Young ’ held in Western Germany recently, and at this 
year’s Scottish Accident Prevention Conference he 
described the system of scholar patrols in that country. 

Schools in Western Germany, said Mr. McEwan, had 
their special classrooms for road safety. Works and 
transport authorities had also provided traffic gardens 
laid out with roads, pavements, traffic lights and signs, 
and supplied with pedal cars and bicycles. Pupils came 
in classes for two hours about twice a year and the 
police co-operated in conducting tests for cyclists during 
school hours. 

Referring to the question of school patrols, he said 
that in Germany the role of the traffic warden at school 
crossings was played, not by the aged, but by the young. 

Head teachers determined in consultation with the 
police, the crossing to be patrolled. They also decided, 
in consultation with their teachers, which pupils should 
be selected as school crossing patrols. Parents’ consent 
must be obtained, and only pupils of thirteen years of 
age and over might be employed. Most were considerably 
over. 

It was believed that the training and the experience 
would have a lasting effect on the pupil’s attitude to 
traffic, and that, in addition, his visible participation in 
the solution of traffic problems was a valuable education 
for other pupils. Since the institution of these patrols, 
accidents involving children had been a diminishing 
fraction of the total accidents in Western Germany. 





School Programmes Discussed 


Educationists from twenty-three European countries 
plus Morocco and Tunis met recently at Sevres, near 
Paris, under the auspices of the French National 
Commission for Unesco to re-examine what should be 
taught in their high schools. Among other problems, 
they considered how much science should be introduced 
into high schools—a problem that is bothering European 
educationists as much as those elsewhere, despite the 
fact that their high schools are considered among the 
finest in the world. 

Explaining the background for the meeting, Unesco’s 
Director-General, Dr. Luther H. Evans said that the 
European secondary school curriculum had been built 
up over many, many years. The question now was: 
how could educators expand courses in science and 
social studies to meet new technological demands into an 
already full curriculum without overburdening the 
student ? How could they reconcile traditional cultural 
values with the necessities of a society progressively more 
oriented towards science, technology and economics ? 

The United Kingdom delegates to the Conference 
were Mr. T. R. Weaver, Under Secretary, soggy of 
Education (leader); Mr. W. R. Elliott, H.M. Chief 
Inspector, Ministry of Education ; Miss M. G. Green, 
Headmistress, Kidbrooke School; Mr. J. F. Spalding, 
Headmaster, Faversham Grammar School, and Dr. D. 
Dickson, H.M. Inspector of Schools, Scottish Education 
Department. 
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A Convertible 
Plough Plane 
for School Use 
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The SOS (School Pattern) 
Plough Plane complete with 
eight Plough cutters Price 80/- 


ad 


* Fitted with eight cutters and beading 
gauge, and shaving deflector as standard, 
it is the only Plough Plane with two 
soles, one adjustable, so that it can 
be converted to a full combination 
plane when required. 

Simple adjustment for depth of cut. 
Provided with two soles, enabling wide 
cutters to be fully supported, thus en- 
suring that the plane is kept upright 
and grooves are worked square and 
true. 


*% Rosewood handle. 


The Stanley 50S Plough Plane has been designed 
especially for school use, although it has a full size 
body and refinements normally found only in the 
finest quality combination planes. 


the addition of the }” Plough Cutter, the }” Tongue- 
ing Cutter, and one or more of the following Bead- 
ing Cutters: 

. wd. &’. #. &’. ¥. 


The No. 50 Combination Plane, Price 110/-is supplied 
with above !|7 cutters as standard. 


Conversion to a Combination Plane is made by | 


STA N L EY THE BEST TOOLS 
: YOU CAN LAY HANDS ON 


STANLEY WORKS (G.B.) LTD: RUTLAND ROAD: SHEFFIELD 3 
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Technical Education in 
North Wales 


Advisary Panel’s Report 

The Minister of Education, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, has 
accepted in its entirety the Report of the Advisory Panel 
set up by Lord Hailsham in 1957 to make recommenda- 
tions for the efficient and economical provision of 
advanced level courses at the Technical Colleges at 
Wrexham and Kelsterton (H.M.S.O., price Is. 0d.). 
Mr. Lloyd has told the local education authorities for 
Denbighshire and Flintshire that he expects the changes 
which it recommends to be brought into effect next 
autumn. 

The main recommendation is that Wrexham should 
be developed as a centre for all advanced work except in 
Metallurgy and that, until further notice, it should be 
regarded as the only centre in Denbighshire and 
Flintshire for work at this level in the technologies of 
Mining and Engineering of all kinds. Kelsterton should 
remain the sole centre for advanced work in Metallurgy 
in the two counties and should also serve as the centre 
for those courses for students from Cheshire and the 
Wirral who can most easily attend it. Advanced 
courses in Chemistry should continue for the present at 
both colleges. 

The Panel consisted of Sir Hugh Chance (chairman) ; 
Mr. E. Williams, principal of the Hendon Technical 
College ; and Mr. E. W. Woodhead, director of education 
for Kent. Sir Hugh Chance is the chairman of the West 
Midland Advisory Council for Further Education and a 
member of the National Advisory Council on Education 
for Industry and Commerce. He is a Director of 
firms that have industrial interests in North Wales. 
Mr. Woodhead was director of education for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire before becoming director of 
education for Kent and he is now in Kenya, advising the 
Government on the organization of its educational 
system. Mr. Williams is a Welsh-speaking Welshman 
who was educated at Friar’s School, Bangor, the 
University College of North Wales, the Imperial College 
of Science and University College, London. He was 
formerly on the staff of the Department of Industrial 
and Scientific Research and was principal of Harrow 
Technical College before receiving his present appoint- 
ment. His father, Mr. Rhys Williams, was for many years 
Inspector of Mines and Quarries in North Wales. © 

Dealing with the history of events leading to the 
constitution of the Panel, the report states that an 
unsatisfactory position had arisen in the two counties : 
there was a lack of balance in the provision of facilities ; 
irritation on the part of industry and bewilderment 
among the students. The panel was appointed to 
consider the present and future position in the light of 
the Government’s general policy for the co-ordinated 
expansion and development of technical education. 

The panel reviewed the courses at the two colleges 
leading to National Certificates, National Diplomas, 
College Diplomas and Examinations of Professional 
Institutions in the technologies of Mining, Engineering, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Building and Applied Physics. 

Evidence taken from most of the industrial under- 
takings in the area indicated that the great majority of 
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the likely future developments would take the form of 
subsidiary production plants unaccompanied by design 
and research units. ‘The panel point out that such 
developments do not of themselves lead to a significant 
continuing requirement for personnel trained locally 
through advanced courses, and the evidence from 
industry was in fact that demand for such courses would 
remain at about the present level. 

The Ministry's general pattern for the expansion of 
technical education suggests a broad structure composed 
of local, area and regional colleges and colleges of 
Advanced Technology. Local colleges should mainly 
— part-time courses up to the level of Ordinary 

ational Certificate or its equivalent. Area colleges are 
encouraged to strengthen and expand part-time courses 
at all levels and to retain existing full-time and sandwich 
courses so long as they remain efficient and economical, 
but to provide new advanced level full-time and sandwich 
courses only in exceptional circumstances. 

The panel define the way in which the colleges at 
Wrexham and Kelsterton should develop within this 
framework, stating ‘‘ were it not for the long-standing 
courses in Metallurgy and the perhaps premature 
approval of advanced courses in Chemistry there, we 
should regard Kelsterton as best conceived at this stage 
as a local college. We think that its most profitable 
opportunities for development lie in the field of adult 
education and in its ‘‘ County College’’ department. 
Wrexham has ample claims to the status of an area 
college. In proportion as advanced level work develops 
there consideration will, in our view, need to be given 
to the rehousing elsewhere of the secondary technical 
school and to the progressive shedding of lower level 
work.”’ 





Children as Film Makers 


Children producing their own films is still something 
new to most people but is rapidly becoming an accepted 
activity in many schools. 

The Institution of a national competition, the News- 
Chronicle Children’s Film Award, is recognition of the 
growing interest in this work and many young film 
makers are now busy with their scripts in preparation 
for the 1958 awards. 

The competition, which closes in October, is again 
being run in conjunction with the British Film Institute 
and the winning entries and a selection of runners up 
will be shown at the National Film Theatre. 

The panel of judges includes such well known names as 
Celia Johnson, Charles Freud and Roger Manvell. 

The entries invariably range over varied subjects and 
techniques, from cops and robbers stories to experiments 
in the cartoon film. Last year’s award winner, ‘‘ Noah 
and the Ark,’’ an animated film using children’s paintings, 
has been seen on television and copies have been bought 
for distribution in Australia, New d and Holland. 





te rebuilding operations at Curzon Street House 
the staff of the Ministry’s Awards Branch and of that 
part of Teachers’ Branch which deals with teachers’ 
qualifications are being transferred temporarily to 14, 
Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, to which 
address all correspondence and enquiries relating to 
awards or to the qualifications of individual teachers 
should now be addressed. 
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HIGH CLASS 
CATERING EQUIPMENT 





For gas or electric operation. Vitreous enamelled with alloy top. 
To M. of E. specification. Sizes: 2-ft., 4-ft., 6-ft. 





STERILIZING SINKS 


Gas Models AO 3)(D) 
Gas Models AO 30(B) 
Electric Models AO 30(EB) 
Electric Models AO 30(C) 


G. 
G,. 
G. 
G. 


DOUBLE TIER 
HOT CUPBOARD 


a Specification as single tier 
cupboard. 
Sizes: 2-ft., 4-ft., 6-ft. 


ee wne 


Essentials comply with M. of E. require- 
ments but refinements include fully 
insulated stove and enamelled outer 
casting. 


STANDARD POT 
AND PAN RACK 
All galvanised after made. > 


DE LUXE : Sine: 4.x It. Grin, x 
~ . 6-in. high or special 
“4 mMopeEL ane toca 


RINSING AND WASH UP SINKS 


Size: 36-in. x 24-in. x 18-in. or special sizes to 
order. Strong. galvanised after made, wire mesh 








baskets for plates, cups and cutlery. * 
wre for BLACK & WInIIITe (ACCRINGTON) LID. HAGG WORKS, ACCRINGTON 
illustrated 





London Office: Suffolk House, 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4, -_ 

leph : Mansion House 5931. 

Birmingham Office: 39-41, Carrs Lane, Birmingham 4. Telephone: Midiand 3533. 
B.W.5 


brochure. 

















9G +\LOW-VOLTAGE 
POWER UNIT 


This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
cient source of low voltage A.C./D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 
the wiring and component parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead ' and quite safe to handle. 


The unit has been pro- A full technical specification 
will be sent on request 


duced to the require- 
ments of the London 
County Council Educa- 
tion Committee and is 
already in use in a large 
number of schools 
throughout the country 
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Month by Month 


Dr. W. P. ALEXANDER can still speak his 





The Cost mind and continues to do so most 
of effectively. There are many, said the 
Education. Daily Telegraph early last month, who 


would like to see both the Association of 
Education “ and its ebullient secretary . . . brought to 
heel.” This sounds ominously like Henry II and Thomas 
Becket, but the bringing to heel of the A.E.C. and its 
secretary will probably be attempted by more modern 
methods. Meanwhile Dr. Alexander has once more 
given to current educational issues an air of uncomfort- 
able reality, by the expression of his views on future 
educational expenditure. He points out that we are not 
yet half-way towards our goal, so far as capital 
expenditure is concerned. Another £250 million will be 
needed to complete secondary school reorganization and 
yet another {250 million or so to replace unsatisfactory 
school buildings with buildings conforming to modern 
standards. This means that the present rate of 
expenditure, if it is not to be increased, must be continued 
for the next ten years. Then there is the cost of other 
capital projects, the raising of the school leaving age to 
sixteen and the provision of so-called “‘ county colleges.” 
For this he would extend the ten years to twelve. It is 
in the light of such forecasts that one must consider 
changes in teacher training, any consequent develop- 
ments in training college building, the almost annual 
demands for more and yet more salaries, the second or 
lesser but possibly permanent “ bulge ” that will 
ultimately replace the present bulge in the school 
population, the need to reduce the size of classes and so 
on. It is not surprising to find that Dr. Alexander 
considers that the cost of English education must and 
will increase every year until 1970, and that by say 1965 
the total cost of the education service will reach the 
staggering total of £1,000 million a year. It is not 
surprising to see it suggested that the three years’ 
training for teachers should be postponed, that we should 
forget about ‘‘ county colleges ’’ just as we forgot about 
day continuation schools to be provided under the 
Fisher Act, that the school leaving age should remain 
where it is with at most an extension to the end of the 
fourth school year of secondary education and that large 
classes should continue indefinitely. Dr. Alexander's 
alternatives are clear enough—the whole Act, with the 
financial consequences indicated by him, or the 
abandonment of some part of the Butler proposals. 
He does not advocate the latter. It may nevertheless 
mH that the second alternative will be forced upon 
education authorities and that the Block Grant 
ve to be an effective weapon for forcing such 
abandonment. Whether for advance or for a ‘efensive 
action, all who are concerned with the work of the 
schools and their administration should decide what 
their priority list is. There is at present no concensus 
of educational opinion regarding the relative urgency 
and necessity of the various matters mentioned above. 
Such lack of t cannot but weaken all education 
defences and greatly aid and simplify the task of the 
attackers. 
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THe Teachers’ Panel of the Burnhan 

Teachers’ Main Committee met on the 18th April to 
Salaries. consider the demands made by the 
National Union of Teachers at its Easte: 

Conference. Where do these proposals come in the list 


of educational priorities? Many would wish that at 

least some reason should be given for claiming what it 

has said will amount to a 25 per cent. increase in salaries 

So far no case has been made for any increase at all, 

speakers and writers concerning themselves instead with 

the formulation and _ justification of proposals. 

Mr. J. V. A. Long, Chairman of the N.U.T. Salaries 

Committee, informed a press conference after the 

private session at Scarborough the proposals were 

arrived at “ by translating 1938 values into 1958 values 

with a small betterment tactor ” and that the increase, 

if granted, would cost at least £58 million. This is rathe1 

less than a quarter of the present total expenditure on 

teachers’ salaries, but at this stage one must be careful 

about percentages. The percentage figure given to help 

the 1956 increase through was wildly wide of the mark 

and gravely misled Parliament and local education 

authorities. One may not unreasonably suppose that, 

had it been known in advance what the magnitude of the 

last increases really would be, the local education 

authorities would not have endorsed the agreement 

arrived at by the Bumham Committee. The N.U.T. at 

Scarborough, and consequently the Press, were con- | 
cerned almost entirely with the basic scale of salaries. 
As little as possible was said about the absurd, | 
unnecessary and often top heavy “ superstructure,” 
the ‘elaborate system of differentials ’’ as the Times 
Educational Supplement called it. The Press and | | 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Leicester Teachers’ | 
Association has claimed that the 25 per cent. rise 

proposed (which we suggest would really be 25 plus) | 
“is almost exactly the amount by which an experie nced | 
teacher is to-day worse off than he was pre-war.’” The | 

‘betterment factor’ seems here to be repudiated or | 
forgotten. If, however, one looks at pre-war (1938) | 
figures one finds that a trained certificated primary 
school master began at {180 and after seventeen years’ 
service reached a maximum of {366, assuming that he 
served in a Scale III area. Under the current (1956) 
Burnham Report a qualified assistant master in a junior 
school would begin at {475 and rise in the period of years 
to £900. Since two out of every three teachers are at the 
maximum of the scale, it is not unreasonable or unfair to 
compare the two maxima. They show an increase of 
practically 146 per cent. The current figures are those 
for basic salary only, and ignore completely any possible 
allowances additional thereto. The suggested new 
maximum of {1,200 would mean an increase of 228 per 
cent. It is right that the remuneration of teachers 
should be compared with that of other professional men | 
and women, rather than that of manual workers. If in 
the last twenty years the salaries paid in other professions 
have increased by 228 per cent., teachers can hardly be 

blamed or criticised if they claim a similar increase for | 
themselves. 

The Teachers’ World assumed that there was “ no 
question of an application for an immediate increase,’ 
but the calling together of the Burnham Teachers’ Pane! | 
since then suggests that the teachers have just this very 
thing i in mind. “ We still have to believe in the Govern- 
ment’s intention to stabilize the cost of living—despite | 
the stupid increase of service pay, which has so far failed 





| distinguished 
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‘o attract more recruits.”” If no concessions are made to 
the London bus men, teachers will be reinforced in their 
luty not to press an immediate salary claim. No strike 
for higher wages has, however, failed to meet with a 
considerable measure of success. The increase in service 
pay may or may not have been “ stupid.” It is only just 
to remember that the teachers do not advance, as a 
reason for their new claim, that it will “ attract more 
recruits.’’ There is no reason to believe that higher 
salaries will result in more teachers. In the same 
paper, “ Onlooker”’ regrets that thr N.U.T. has “ tied 
itself to a salary policy based on the present structure ” 
and that “the idea of a basic scale piled high with 
special payments is accepted.” He assumes that ‘ we 
shall have to put up with this wretched system for some 


years yet,” always assuming, however, that the Local 

Authorities’ Panel continues, to accept this strange 
structure. 

# * * * 

One of the earliest pieces of news in the 

The Shape new financial year was the announcement 

of Things that Sheffield City Council had with- 

to Come. drawn the powers which it delegated to 


its Education Committee ever since 1903. 
Thus for the first time in its fifty-five years of history 
the Committee will have to submit all its decisions for 
confirmation to the City Council. It may be a coin- 
cidence, but if so it may be a happy one, that Sheffield’s 
Director of Education, Mr. Stanley 
Moffett, M.C., has announced his retirement at the end 
of the present educational year. Mr. Moffett will thus 
be spared the consequences, for the office he holds, of 
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this grave and regrettable change and of the operation of 
the Block Grant for which it seems to be a preparation. 
Sir Ronald Gould has assumed, and it is difficult to deny 
his assumption that the Block Grant will cause three 
shifts in the distribution of power. The Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government will gain at the expense 
of the Ministry of Education. Local Education 
Authorities will do the same, but that means the Councils 
of Counties and County Boroughs and not their Education 
Committees. Those committees, since there will be no 
separate education grant, will lose power to their own 
Councils—as already at Sheffield—and to the Finance 
Committees and Chief Financial Officers of those 
Councils. ‘‘ The total effect of all this redistribution of 
power ”’ he said, will be “ to weaken the Ministry of 
Education, to weaken the Education Committees, to 
weaken the forces of education generally and to 
strengthen the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment and the Local Authorities.” 


* * * bd 


Sir Ronald Gould was at his best when 
he spoke to the N.U.T. Conference on the 
subject of the Three Years’ Course for 
teachers. He said quite frankly that 
talk about the ‘‘ worthwhile experiences’’ to which 
students would be exposed if only they could stay for 
another year at college, and of the “ rounded 
personalities "’ which such an extended course would 
produce, tended to irritate him. Such facile talk could 
hide a fear of the academic or contempt for it. What a 
teacher needed was a thorough knowledge of his subjects 
and the ability to teach it. The training colleges must 
give to its students a knowledge of teaching methods. 
In other words, Sir Ronald Gould believes in the old— 
many would say the old fashioned—idea that the task of 
a training college is to train teachers. The course must 
be concerned essentially with pedagogy and those who 
take it must be educated young men and women of 
something like the standard of university entrants. 
One gathered that the speaker willingly recognized the 
vocational and professional nature of the course, which 
all agree should extend over three years. It was, 
however, never really clear why the conference passed 
the resolution which it did pass on Three Year Training. 
The resolution welcomed the Government decision to 
increase the training course from two to three years. 
So far so good. It then proceeded to urge that this 
should only be “a step towards a four-year course of 
educational qualification.” The General Secretary made 
it perfectly plain in his address that he was not 
concerned with the establishment of a graduate teaching 
profession. Obviously conference went farther than the 
General Secretary. Concern has already been expressed 
at the absence of any known building programme to 
meet the immediate need for more training college 
places. There will be little support in training college 
circles for Dr. Alexander's proposal for the mass training 
of teachers in colleges of unprecedented size and the 
closing of colleges so recently modernized at such great 
cost and with such admirable results. It will, however, 
be generally agreed that some revival of the emergency 
training scheme may be the only way of meeting the 
needs of the next few years. It is manifestly absurd 
that there should be an acute shortage of teachers and 
at the same time a considerable excess of applicants for 


Training 
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places in women’s colleges. It is to be hoped that one 
will hear no more about colleges doomed by the Ministry 
of Education for closure, but rather that all existing 
accommodation will be used to the full and additional 
accommodation provided where possible. The Emer- 
gency Training Scheme, it will be remembered, was an 
outstanding success. It proved that care in selection 
and really hard and intensive work were more important 
than a long course. 

Some people have taken too seriously grievances 
collected and classified by students of the London 
University Institute of Education and the National 
Union of Students. The University Institute students 
surveyed conditions in twenty-one London colleges and 
the National Union has published the results. The survey 
may have served a useful purpose in bringing to light 
defects and other oddities of college management which 
they have discovered and recorded. The Report may, 
however, be misleading, since the reader is al) too likely 
to generalize from instances and even from a single 
instance, when circumstances do not justify it. It may 
also give the reader the impression that students 
generally are intolerant of rules as such and unwilling to 
assist, by their own care and conduct, in the good 
running of their colleges. Complaint is made, for 
example, because a principal has banned the use of ball 
pens. Such a ban may be fully justified in the students 
own interests—presumably they do not really wish their 
writing to deteriorate into illegibility—and in the interests 
of the college staff who have to read the students’ 
written work. Many of the rules and practices criticized 
are just what one would expect to find observed and 
practised at home. Students who may, even un- 
consciously, be looking for grievances, and are at the 
same time over-anxious to stress their maturity, are not 
the people to produce objective and reliable results from 
such an enquiry. 


School Catering Equipment 

British Standard Handbook No. 17 has been prepared 
at the instigation of the Local Authorities Standards 
Advisory Committee to provide guidance to local 
education authorities on the purchase and maintenance 
of equipment for school dining rooms and kitchens ; the 
handbook makes particular reference to the relevant 
British Standards for this type of equipment. 

The equipment has been divided into three main 
groups—I. Heavy equipment; II. Light equipment ; 
III. Furniture and ancillary equipment. As it was 
thought that guidance regarding furniture was urgently 
required in connection with new schools, Group III has 
been prepared and published in advance of the others. 
It is, however, an interim publication and it is intended 
10 issue the whole handbook as a single volume when 
the work on heavy and light equipment has been 
completed. 

The furniture section lists items of wooden and metal 
furniture ; draws attention to important features which 
should be looked for when buying ; offer advice on care 
and maintenance of furniture, and includes brief sum- 
maries of relevant British Standards. Reference is also 
made to several British Standards now in course of 
preparation, and summaries of these will be added to 
the handbook in due course. 

Copies may be obtained from British Standards 








Institution, 2, Park Street, London, W.1. 
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As the Kdeaiaterventos Seen It 


(FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 

One of the most pleasing features of post-war 
education is the large number of children who make 
school visits overseas. Belgium is a popular country for 
visits. It is reasonably near to these shores; there is 
much of interest to see ; and, from a language point of 
view, Belgium is significant because the great majority 
of the people have equal fluency in French and in 
Flemish. 

Any local authorities who are authorising visits to 
Belgium this year should certainly encourage schools to 
visit the Brussels Exhibition. It is, indeed, a great feat 
of administration, but in addition it shows in a vivid 
and very real way the history and characteristics of some 
fifty nations. It is obvious that a great deal of thought 
has gone into the presentation of the various national 
pavilions. As studies in architecture these pavilions are 
interesting. Inside each the past has been skilfully 
invoked in order to illustrate the present and forecast 
the future. 

If peace can be maintained in the world, boys and girls 
who are at present in our schools will, in their adult lives, 
be brought closer and closer to the continent of Europe. 
All signs point to a closer unity among the various 
nations of Europe. The exhibition shows this unity in 
practice. 

Much stress has been laid on the scientific side of the 
exhibition. The great Atomium which dominates the 
scene is a perpetual reminder of the importance of science 
in the modern world. To thoughtful boys and girls, 
however, the great lesson of the exhibition is that only 
by learning foreign languages can communication with 
people from other countries be established. 

The many hostesses who have been provided to 
conduct people around the exhibition are in themselves 
the best advertisement of the fact that ability to speak 
foreign languages should not be associated with mere 
studiousness and eccentricity. They serve to remind us 
that glamour stems from the same root as grammar. 
These highly intelligent people are Europeans in the 
best sense of the term. 

The Brussels Exhibition contains many valuable lessons 
for British schools and for British children. Different 
features of the exhibition will strike different people in 
different ways, yet when the memory of the pavilions, 
the exhibits, the fountains, and even the great Atomium 
fades, the abiding impression might very well be that at 
this Exhibition there were many Europeans who 
combined intellectual qualities with common sense, and 
culture with kindliness. 

* - * . 


FREEDOM IN SCHOOLS 

The schools of this country are rightly proud of the 
freedom which they enjoy. Visitors from other 
countries are envious of the facilities which British 
teachers have to frame their own curricula, to choose 
their own text-books and, within broad limits, to enjoy 
a large measure of freedom. 

There are, however, indications that there are certain 
members of education committees who do not appreciate 
the long standing tradition of freedom in British schools. 





There have been several disquieting revelations recer tly 
where serious inroads have been made into the 
professional freedom of teachers. It is always a pity 
when such inroads are made that complaint is not 
immediately made. This, however, is sometimes easier 
said than done, because it is alleged that if official 
protest is made then the complainant suffers. This, of 
course, is wholly lamentable. Tyranny grows by what it 
feeds on, and unless it is exposed at the outset it will 
become more powerful as time goes on. 

The best guarantee against tyranny is, of course, the 
character of the people who form education committees. 
If they are educated men and women with a sense of the 
best traditions in government they will not act 
tyrannically. If, however, they regard their election to 
a local council as a means whereby they can exercise 
new powers, all sorts of things can happen. They very 
soon find that their powers are increased if their whims 
and fancies can be backed by a Party machine. If their 
views can be approved by a Party caucus, they can be 
translated into action. 

This is one of the rather frightening aspects of local 
government at the present time. Far too many council 
decisions are caucus decisions. Anyone who has wit- 
nessed the forest of hands which will arise when a 
matter comes up for decision cannot help feeling how 
impersonal and how cruel such a decision can be. 
Many of the individual members can be quite decent 
men and women. Many of them do not realize, however, 
that by following blindly the caucus decision they are 
making possible a tyranny. The tragedy is that when 
they vote in this way many of them feel that their 
personal responsibility has been diminished. 

This is the very core of the problem. Harsh decisions 
will not be made by councils if the people making them 
feel they are harsh. Unfortunately these mass, 
anonymous votes which take place detract from personal 
responsibility. One would like to say that the power of 
the caucus is | . Alas, the signs are that it is 
becoming more powerful than ever. 

* 7 . * 


It is sometimes difficult to draw a line between 
determination and obstinacy. At their Easter con- 
ference the N.U.T. decided to urge the Government to 
— a pension scheme for the widows of teachers on 
ines very similar to that which the Civil Service enjoys. 
The N.U.T. have been pressing a claim of this kind for 
some years without success. No doubt many members 
hope that if the claim is pressed long enough then it will 
be granted. Yet all the indications are that another 
refusal will be given, in large measure because of the 
refusal of the local authorities to advance the additional 
money which would be n 

Everyone will agree that the Civil Service scheme is 
desirable from the point of view of the recipients. 
Every member of the public would like to be covered by 
a similar scheme. But teachers are not Civil Servants. 
They are employed by local authorities and, to that 
extent, they can be regarded as local government 
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employees. The scheme acceptable to the Government 
and to the local authorities is very similar to that which 
is enjoyed by the local government officers. The N.U.T. 
object to this. They want the Civil Service scheme and 
nothing else. 

The tragedy is that every year many teachers die, 
leaving widows and dependents. Because there 1s no 
scheme in operation, the highest sum that a widow with 
two children can hope to get from the State is something 
like {4 5s. Od. per week. If a pension scheme were in 
operation she would be very much better off. In many 
cases the possession of a pension would allow the widow 
to remain at home and look after her children. As it is, 
every teacher’s widow with children, who has no othe! 
source of income, has to go out to work simply because 
the statutory pension is not sufficient to keep her and 
her family. 

There is another point which the N.U.T. should 
remember. One of the teachers’ associations is willing to 
accept the scheme which the Government and the local 
authorities are prepared to offer. It is ironical in the 
extreme that the attitude of the N.U.T. prevents 
anything being done at all. One would imagine that the 
statesmanlike attitude would have been to accept the 
scheme which has been offered and, at a later date, to 
enter into negotiations for some betterment. In a 
matter of pensions half a loaf is better than no loaf at 
all. The N.U.T. leaders should enquire from teachers’ 
widows on this point. There is no doubt what the 
answer will be. One can only hope that the N.U.T. 
will treat this as a matter of urgency and agree to accept 
that which is at present possible rather than wait 
indefinitely for the ideal scheme. 





Technical Education in the Post Office 
University Bursaries and Sandwich Courses. 

The Post Office in consultation with the trade unions 
concerned has produced a scheme for increased facilities 
for technical education of technical staff. Until recently 
such facilities (as distinct from the technical training 
which the Post Office itself supplies) has been available 
in normal circumstances only for employees under 
eighteen. 

The new scheme takes three forms—university 
bursaries, sandwich courses and a certain amount of 
release during the day for people over eighteen. 


University Bursaries. 

It is proposed to award up to ten university bursaries 
each year for degree studies in technological and 
scientific fields to be granted to promising members of 
the staff. Selection will be by written examination 
followed by a selection board. The Post Office will pay 
the university dues and give the selected people leave 
without pay, but with a maintenance grant based on the 
current Ministry of Education scales. The bursaries 
will be for three years. 


Sandwich Courses. 

It is intended to award up to ten sandwich course 
places each year to members of the staff selected on the 
basis of progress reports from technical colleges, paper 
qualifications, reports from supervising officers and a 
final group selection test. The awards will be on the 








basis of six months at college and six months training 
at work, tenable for four years and aimed normally at 
degree or Dip. Tech. qualifications. The Post Office 
will pay the fees and will give special leave with a 
maintenance grant equal to the pay. 


Day Release. 

Details of the scheme for day release of staff are still 
under discussion. But the intention is that preference 
will be given to people who are already taking technical 
education during the day at their own expense, by taking 
special leave without pay; and to people for whom 
evening classes in the subjects they need are not 
available. Release from work for this purpose will be 
arranged so that no increase in staff or accumulation of 
arrears of work is involved. 

Youths will, of course, continue to be released for one 
day a week as at present for technical studies. 


Apprenticeship Training—A Job 
for Industry 


People who suggested that it was up to the Govern- 
ment to do something about increasing the amount of 
apprenticeship training available to young people were 
running away from personal responsibility, declared 
Mr. Robert Carr, M.P., formerly Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour and National Service and 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the National Joint 
Advisory Council which recently prepared the report 
“‘ Training for Skill,’’ when addressing a conference in 
the Festival Hall last month, organized jointly by the 
British Association for Commercial and Industrial 
Education and the Industrial Welfare Society to discuss 
the Report. 

“‘ Reaction in some quarters to ‘ Training for Skill ’ 
had been that leadership should be provided by the 
Government,’’ he said. ‘‘ There has been criticism, too, 
that the Report does not go far enough and, in particular, 
that it does not advocate action by the Government. 

‘‘ To the extent that this criticism reflects dissatisfac- 
tion with the status guo and a determination to do 
something about it, it is to be welcomed. To the 
extent that it does not result in action, but merely 
voices a desire that somebody else—in this instance the 
Government—should do something, it looks very like 
(and let us be frank about this) a running away from 
personal responsibility.’’ 

Mr. Carr pointed out that to provide training for the 
increased number of children who would be leaving 
schools during the next few years would need “‘ new 
thinking, new attitudes, and action by tens of thousands 
of individuals.’ 

“What is needed is not regulation but a sense of 
personal responsibility ; not compulsion, but leadership. 
My Committee certainly felt this. And they were in no 
doubt where that leadership must come from. It must 
come from within industry itself.’’ 





The annual general meeting of the A.E.C. will be 
held at Scarborough on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, 25th, 26th and 27th June. The Minister of 
Education, the Right Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd, M.P., will 
address the Association on Friday, 27th June. 
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Grammar Schools’ Key Role 
Importance in Technical Education Expansion. 


The need for collaboration between grammar schools 
and technical colleges was more pressing now than ever 
before, said Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education, at the annual conference of 
the London and Home Counties Regional Advisory 
Council for Higher Technological Education. 

The links between grammar schools and technical 
colleges had not been close enough, he went on. 
The students themselves and, indeed, the whole nation 
stood to suffer if they were not forged. The situation 
called for a dynamic effort. 

It was important that students should know of the 
great range of careers that are opening out in the new 
world, and of the qualifications needed for success in 
them. 

The technical colleges had a vital part to play in 
increasing the output of scientists and technologists in 
the country. At present, over 70 per cent. of the 
professional engineers are trained outside the universities 
—the great majority of them in part-time courses. A 
large proportion of them came from grammar schools. 
It was certain the universities would produce the lion’s 
share of scientists, but the colleges would as certainly 
produce the greater number of technologists. 

It was hoped that by the middle 1960s the colleges 
will be producing between four and five thousand people 
a year with advanced qualifications from “ sandwich ” 
and full-time courses, and that they would have a total 
enrolment of perhaps up to 20,000 students in sandwich 
courses alone. At present the enrolment was just over 
4,000. 

The sandwich course offered a new range of oppor- 
tunities for grammar school sixth-formers, and in turn 
they would help to provide scientists and engineers who 
had had the benefit of a sixth form education, with all 
that implied by way of discipline of mind and breadth 
of outlook. 

Sir Edward referred to the shortage of mathematics 
and science teachers in the schools, and said that a good 
deal was already being done to ease the situation. In 
actual fact, there had been an increase of some 1,750 
graduate teachers of mathematics and science in the 
schools in the last five years. But with the needs of the 
schools, particularly of the sixth forms, growing so fast, 
the grammar schools might have to be more ready to 
accept help from teachers with less impressive qualifica- 
tions, but with good grounding in mathematics and 
science and real teaching ability. 


The Central Council for Health Education Summer 
School will this year be held at Bishop Otter College, 
Chichester, from August 19th to 29th. The school will 
be organized as a study conference and the theme for 
study will be ‘‘The Science and Art of Health 
Education.”"’ The inaugural address will be given by 
Dr. Pugh Paul, D.P.H., F.R.S.H., formerly Medical 
Officer of Health, County Borough of Smethwick, who 
has recently returned from a lecture tour in Canada and 
the U.S.A. Particulars from the Medical Director, 
Central Council for Health Education, Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 





U.S. Teacher on Education in 
Northern Ireland 


Mr. Donald E. Butler of Yuba Junior College, 
Maryville, California has changed places under the 
teacher exchange scheme between the U.S.A. and the 
Commonwealth with Mr. R. E. Ferris of Belfast High 
School, and as well as exchanging schools, Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Ferris also exchanged homes. Mr. Butler, after 
eight months in Northern Ireland, believes that, apart 
from the worth to him of the exchange, the experience 
for his wife and four children—three girls and a boy— 
has been invaluable. “ We have integrated ourselves 
easily. There have naturally been problems but these 
have been overcome,” he told an ‘‘ Ulster Commentary ”’ 
representative. 

An example of the sort of problem the Butler family 
experienced was in the matter of schooling. ‘‘ While 
your educational system is as good as ours,” said 
Mr. Butler, ‘ the two systems are out of step in the sense 
that children go to school earlier here than at home and 
you are, therefore, generally a year ahead. This levels 
out at the University stage.” 

“ Then,” he went on, “ your mathematics, based on a 
different monetary and weights system, presented my 
children with headaches. But they weathered this and 
I attribute a great deal of importance to this kind of 
experience.” 

A different kind of problem arose in connection with 
school games. “ Adjustment here has been easy,”’ said 
Mr. Butler, “‘ and my family are now playing your games 
with enthusiasm. My second daughter is a member of 
the first hockey eleven of Regent House School, 
Newtownards, and you have my word that she never 
saw it played until she came here.” Mr. Butler is a 
regular spectator at Association football matches in 
Ulster, though the game has little relation to American 
football. 

“We have all been deeply impressed,” he said, “ by 
the kindness with which we have been treated. In the 
schools where my children are pupils, all concerned have 
been extremely kind. I think your children, and indeed 
the people generally, have an outstanding characteristic 
of friendliness. I know my children will retain all their 
lives the wonderful recollections they have of Ulster.”’ 


Co-Education. 


The fact that there was not more co-education in 
Ulster came as a surprise to Mr. Butler and his family. 
‘“‘T had a hard time getting used to it,’’ he said, ‘“‘ and 
I think the co-educational system is better because it 
helps towards social development.”’ 

About Ulster’s educational system generally, he had 
this to say: ‘‘ It appears to be more intensive than at 
home ; in other words, it requires more of a pupil in a 
shorter period. I would not say whether this is desirable 
or not but the effect is this—your grammar school 
students in the final year have covered subject matter 
that is not given at home until the first year at College 
or University.”’ 





H.R.H. Princess Alexandra of Kent, is to visit the 
“Third Regional Agoon’’—a camp for European 
handicapped Boy Scouts—at Gilwell Park, Chingford, 
Essex, on August 31st. 
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,. ean amusing 
appearance 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- | 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this | 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it ishot. . 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the | 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs j 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means | 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” | 
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Grammar Schools’ Key Role 
Importance in Technical Education Expansion. 

The need for collaboration between grammar schools 
and technical colleges was more pressing now than ever 
before, said Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education, at the annual conference of 
the London and Home Counties Regional Advisory 
Council for Higher Technological Education. 

The links between grammar schools and _ technical 
colleges had not been close enough, he went on. 
The students themselves and, indeed, the whole nation 
stood to suffer if they were not forged. The situation 
called for a dynamic effort. 

It was important that students should know of the 
great range of careers that are opening out in the new 
world, and of the qualifications needed for success in 
them. 

The technical colleges had a vital part to play in 
increasing the output of scientists and technologists in 
the country. At present, over 70 per cent. of the 
professional engineers are trained outside the universities 
—the great majority of them in part-time courses. A 
large proportion of them came from grammar schools. 
It was certain the universities would produce the lion’s 
share of scientists, but the colleges would as certainly 
produce the greater number of technologists. 

It was hoped that by the middle 1960s the colleges 
will be producing between four and five thousand people 
a year with advanced qualifications from ‘“ sandwich ” 
and full-time courses, and that they would have a total 
enrolment of perhaps up to 20,000 students in sandwich 
courses alone. At present the enrolment was just over 
4,000. 

The sandwich course offered a new range of oppor- 
tunities for grammar school sixth-formers, and in turn 
they would help to provide scientists and engineers who 
had had the benefit of a sixth form education, with all 
that implied by way of discipline of mind and breadth 
of outlook. 

Sir Edward referred to the shortage of mathematics 
and science teachers in the schools, and said that a good 
deal was already being done to ease the situation. In 
actual fact, there had been an increase of some 1,750 
graduate teachers of mathematics and science in the 
schools in the last five years. But with the needs of the 
schools, particularly of the sixth forms, growing so fast, 
the grammar schools might have to be more ready to 
accept help from teachers with less impressive qualifica- 
tions, but with good grounding in mathematics and 
science and real teaching ability. 


The Central Council for Health Education Summer 
School will this year be held at Bishop Otter College, 
Chichester, from August 19th to 29th. The school will 
be organized as a study conference and the theme for 
study will be ‘The Science and Art of Health 
Education.’’ The inaugural address will be given by 
Dr. Pugh Paul, D.P.H., F.R.S.H., formerly Medical 
Officer of Health, County Borough of Smethwick, who 
has recently returned from a lecture tour in Canada and 
the U.S.A. Particulars from the Medical Director, 
Central Council for Health Education, Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 





U.S. Teacher on Education in 
Northern Ireland 


Mr. Donald E. Butler of Yuba Junior College, 
Maryville, California has changed places under the 
teacher exchange scheme between the U.S.A. and the 
Commonwealth with Mr. R. E. Ferris of Belfast High 
School, and as well as exchanging schools, Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Ferris also exchanged homes. Mr. Butler, after 
eight months in Northern Ireland, believes that, apart 
from the worth to him of the exchange, the experience 
for his wife and four children—three girls and a boy— 
has been invaluable. “ We have integrated ourselves 
easily. There have naturally been problems but these 
have been overcome,’ he told an ‘‘ Ulster Commentary ” 
representative. 

An example of the sort of problem the Butler family 
experienced was in the matter of schooling. ‘‘ While 
your educational system is as good as ours,” said 
Mr. Butler, ‘‘ the two systems are out of step in the sense 
that children go to school earlier here than at home and 
you are, therefore, generally a year ahead. This levels 
out at the University stage.” 

“ Then,” he went on, “ your mathematics, based on a 
different monetary and weights system, presented my 
children with headaches. But they weathered this and 
I attribute a great deal of importance to this kind of 
experience.” 

A different kind of problem arose in connection with 
school games. ‘‘ Adjustment here has been easy,” said 
Mr. Butler, ‘ and my family are now playing your games 
with enthusiasm. My second daughter is a member of 
the first hockey eleven of Regent House School, 
Newtownards, and you have my word that she never 
saw it played until she came here.” Mr. Butler is a 
regular spectator at Association football matches in 
Ulster, though the game has little relation to American 
football. 

“We have all been deeply impressed,” he said, “ by 
the kindness with which we have been treated. In the 
schools where my children are pupils, all concerned have 
been extremely kind. I think your children, and indeed 
the people generally, have an outstanding characteristic 
of friendliness. I know my children will retain all their 
lives the wonderful recollections they have of Ulster.”’ 


Co-Education. 


The fact that there was not more co-education in 
Ulster came as a surprise to Mr. Butler and his family. 
“‘T had a hard time getting used to it,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
I think the co-educational system is better because it 
helps towards social development.”’ 

About Ulster’s educational system generally, he had 
this to say: “‘ It appears to be more intensive than at 
home ; in other words, it requires more of a pupil in a 
shorter period. I would not say whether this is desirable 
or not but the effect is this—your grammar school 
students in the final year have covered subject matter 
that is not given at home until the first year at College 
or University.”’ 


H.R.H. Princess Alexandra of Kent, is to visit the 
“Third Regional Agoon’’—a camp for European 
handicapped Boy Scouts—at Gilwell Park, Chingford, 
Essex, on August 31st. 
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“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- | 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this | 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the | 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted ta it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means | 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” | 
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So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy 
Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts o/ 





purposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy. 
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Cheaper School Heating System 

A special supplement to the Ministry of Education's 
Building Bulletin Number 3 (“ Test with Oil-Fired 
Warm Air System '’; H.M.S.O., 9d.) describes a system 
of school heating which has proved during a year’s trial 
to be about 25 per cent. cheaper to run than oil-fired 
radiator systems referred to in the original Bulletin. 
The test, carried out in a primary school in Hatfield, 
Herts., employed warm air circulated by electrically 
driven fans from thermostatically controlled cabinet 
heaters in each classroom. 

The chief reason for the exceptionally economical 
running of the system was its “‘ high degree of inter- 
mittency,"’ says the pamphlet. Though shut off 
completely during out-of-school hours and at week-ends, 
rooms could be warmed up rapidly before being 
re-occupied. Time and temperature controls ensured 
that in exceptionally cold weather the heating was 
started earlier than usual by an exterior thermostat. 

In addition to heating the school, the system provided 
an adequate hot water service including a supply to 
each classroom. The system was operated in a normal 
way ; no special precautions were taken to reduce air 
changes by restricting the opening of doors and windows. 

The trial is said to have established the greater 
economy effected by the alliance of properly controlled 
oil-firing and warm air heating. But it does not follow, 
says the pamphlet, that oil should always be used in 
preference to coal. The relative advantages of these 
fuels should be carefully weighed in areas where coal is 
exceptionally cheap. 
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Valuable Freehold Estate 


Suitable for Educational, Institutional, Research or other similar 
purposes or possibly of interest to Demolition Contractors, including 
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(d) Four First-class modern semi-detached Houses. 


One Modern detached House, One detached modernised 
House (for sale as separate lots) VACANT POSSESSION on com- 


pletion. 
HAMPTON & SONS 


in conjunction with 


STEWART, DAVIES & EVANS 


will offer the above for sale by AUCTION as a whole or in 7 Lots 
(Unless sold privately) at St. Peter's Church Hall, Carmarthen on 
WEDNESDAY, 2nd JULY 1958 at 3-0 p.m. Solicitors: Messrs. 
H. B. Wedlake, Saint and Co, Cloudesley House, 420 Seven Sisters 
Road, Finsbury Park N.4. Joint Auctioneers Stewart, Davies and 
Evans, 18 Nott Square, Carmarthen (Tel, 6489) and Hampton and 
Sons, 6 Arlington Street, St, James's, S.W.1 and Branches. 











FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


HULTON PRESS LIMITED 

Volcanoes.—This is an advanced strip and the subject 
has been dealt with very thoroughly. There is always an 
appeal in Nature’s unleashed forces whether it be the 
rolling ocean, the tornado or the avalanche. Here we see 
the results of magmatic ebullition in a fine series of carefully 
chosen photographs. There are sections dealing with 
volcanic materials, volcanic forms, central eruptions, 
calderas,’ fumaroles, geysers, mudpools and roots of 
volcanoes. Among the volcanoes shown are Paricutin, 
White Island, Halemoumon, Stromboli, Vulcano and 
Krakatao, but Vesuvius receives special attention with five 
diagrams showing its appearance from A.D. 79 to 1872 and 
two photographs in 1918. There are eight photographs of 
lava, eight of pyroclasts and seventeen diagrams to help 
explain the various processes. A large map shows the main 
volcanic regions of the world and two smaller maps indicate 
areas where the most recent mountain building movements 
have occurred and the earthquake regions for comparisor . 
The strip is full of interest and the notes by M. O. Morris, 
B.Sc. carefully set out in a form most suitable for students 
to copy. 26 frames. 12s. 6d. 














* * * * 


William Shakespeare.—This strip deals with the life, 
times and stage background of the playwright—his plays 
have no mention here. The first frame is of the well known 
engraving which forms part of the title page of the First 
Folio, and the last frame shows a page of the Folio itself. 
The portraits are of Elizabeth I, Henry Wriothesley, 
Richard Burbage and James I. Buildings shown are 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, the Grammar School, Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage, Charlecote Gate House, New Inn at 
Gloucester, The Globe at Bankside, the Swan Theatre, 
Fortune Theatre, Bernard Miles’ 1953 Mermaid Theatre, 
Middle Temple Hall—Inns of Court and New Place- 
Stratford. There is a clear photograph of a transcript made 
in 1600 of the original Baptism Register at Holy Trinity 
Church. Two examples of costume design are shown ; 
part of a page in the First Folio shows stress marks in 
speaking ; and four examples of hand gestures are included. 
Shakespeare’s Coat of Arms, signatures taken from various 
documents, his monument and ledger stone provide the 
remaining frames. From this it will be seen there is ample 
material for a good introductory background for further 
study. 28 frames. 12s. 6d. 


~ * * * 


Hannibal.—An introductory map shows the positions of 
the empires of Rome and Carthage ; the closing map shows 
the Empire of Rome after the Punic War. The story is the 
familiar one that echoes through history—an ambition 
almost realized only to end in utter failure. The first 
twenty frames portray the great soldier and military 
genius, the last six show the causes that led to his defeat 
and tragic death. The artist has done well to depict in 
colour the events with which we are familiar and has 
attempted to fix in our minds several of Hannibal's 
strategic manoeuvres. The incredible feat of the passage 
over the Alps of thirty-seven elephants has not been 
forgotten and the ineffective use of elephants m the battle 
of Zama is depicted also. The illustrations.are colourful 
and clear and sufficiently well chosen to fix the sequence of 
events. Equally suitable for primary or secondary schools. 
2is. Od, 
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BOOK NOTES | 




















| tradition. 


Progress in Child Care. By Audrey Wilson. (National 
Children’s Home, 7s. 6d. net.) 
This year’s Convocation Lecture of the National | 


Children’s Home was devoted to a progress report on child 
care over the past twenty years. As is customary, the 
lecture has been filled out into a full-length book. The 
author, Miss Audrey Wilson, is as well fitted as anyone to 
make this report, for she has been working with the 
National Children’s Home for the whole period covered by 
the survey. It is an impressive and most heartening record. 
Much in all conscience remains to be done, but the growth 
in awareness of the problem and the facilities available to 
meet it which has taken place since the days of 
Dr. Stephenson and other pioneers is some measure of the 
success of the N.C.H. movement. Miss Wilson's account is 
no dull, statistical record ; a warm, personal interest runs 
through the whole book. It is to be hoped that this survey 
will reach a wide public among those who are concerned 


with the weliare of homeless and deprived children 
throughout the country.—C. 

* * * » 
Modern Dance in Education. By Joan Russell. (Macdonald 


and Evans, Ils. 6d. net.) 

Dance as an element in modern education has been 
developed largely on the principles laid down by Rudolf 
Laban in his ‘‘ Modern Educational Dance."’ Miss Russell, 
Lecturer in Movement and Dance at the Worcester 
Training College, herself a student of Laban’s, has here 
shown how his principles can be applied within the infant, 
junior and secondary schools as well as at the adult level. 
Her experience as a teacher, as a trainer of teachers and as 
lecturer to numerous Ministry and L.E.A. Courses enables 
her to bring abstract and general principles to practical 
application. There are chapters on general content, on 
group dance and dance drama, on work in different types 
of schools, on dance for boys and men, and on teaching 
method. There is a glossary of terms, a reading list and a 
most useful list of suitable music and gramophone records. 
Although her book is based on modern theories of movement 
and dance, Miss Russell gets to grips with practical 
teaching problems throughout. A valuable contribution 
to a fascinating aspect of school work.—C 


. . * . 


External Examinations in Secondary Schools. Edited by 
G. B. Jeffery, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Harrap, 7s. 6d 
net.) 

In the spring of 1957 a series of public lectures was given 
at the University of London Institute of Education on the 
present system of external examinations in secondary 
schools. These lectures, together with an additional 
chapter on the method of conducting the G.C.E. 
examination, have now been collected in book form. They 
provide a thoughtful and authoritative enquiry into the 
whole question of external examinations in relation to the 
schools themselves, university entrance and the maintaining 
of standards. Separate attention is given to the impact of 
external examinations on technical studies and on the 
secondary modern schools. There is a chapter on the 
Secondary School Examinations Council. The Introduction 
by the late Dr. Jeffery (almost the last thing he wrote) 
contains many wise observations on the examination system 
as a whole. All who wish or need to gain a firm grasp of 
the issues involved without too much expenditure of time 
will find this short but comprehensive study of the greatest 
value.—C, 
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Twisted Tales from Shakespeare. By Richard Armour. 

(Hammond, 12s. 6d. net.) 

It was inevitable that sooner or later Shakespeare should 
come in for treatment in the “ 1066 And All That” 
The fear was that it might be inadequately done. 
The first page of Mr. Armour’s effort dispels this fear. He 
has risen—or sunk—triumphantly to the occasion. And 
what an occasion !| What countless opportunities there are 
for the fun-poker, both in the plays themselves and in the 
jungle of critical writing which has grown up around them. 


| The danger of this kind of book is that the author finds it 





difficult to maintain the standard of humour. There is no 
such falling off here. The wit is always sure and often 
devastating. Not that the book is a serious attempt to 
debunk—it is not a serious attempt at anything. It is just 
thoroughly good fun. Sufficient of the pictures to say that 
they are well up to the standard of the text—perhaps the 
best being this sketch of the author studying “‘ under "’ his 


professor.—C. 
. * * 7 


The Training of Designers for industry (Federation of 

British Industries, 3s. 6d.) 

Many interesting suggestions concerning the education 
and training of designers for the furniture, pottery, printing 
and textile industries are contained in this report of a 
one-day conference between industrialists and educationa- 
lists, organized under the auspices of the F.B.I. last 
September. 

The booklet includes the introductory remarks by Sir 
Norman Kipping, F.B.I. Director-General, the opening 
address by Sir Edward Boyle Bt., M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, and reports by the 
chairmen of the five discussion groups on important points 
made in the course of the day's conference, together with a 
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summing-up by Sir Ernest Goodale, Chairman of the F.B.I. 
Industrial Art Committee, and the memoranda circulated 
before the conference as bases for the group discussions. 

* sl * = 


Whose Public Schools ? by Sir Robin Williams, Bt. (Bow 

Group, 2s. 6d.) 

The Bow Group is an independent society of younger 
Conservative researchers and to the question raised by the 
title of this pamphlet the challenging reply given by its 
author is: They must be the nation’s schools. 

One way of achieving this, says the twenty-nine year-old 
Old Etonian baronet, is to hold a nation-wide examination 
for 700 ‘‘ Queen’s Scholarships "’ to be worth £400 each at 
the top seventy boys’ and girls’ schools in the country. 

The Public Schools, says the pamphlet, must be integrated 
into the general system of education on a national scale 
and 35 to 50 per cent. of the places should be free. Apart 
from the Queen’s Scholarships, boys and girls at state 
schools could apply for public school places and would be 
selected on all-round merit and because of special need for 
boarding education. 

The Public Schools must survive, says Sir Robin, because 
they guarantee some diversity in our education, and in a 
free society parents ought not to be denied the right to 
purchase an independent education for their children. 
Apart from this, we cannot do without them for they are 
currently providing almost one quarter of the sixth form 
education in the country and, therefore, making a vital 
contribution to our output of highly qualified people, 
including scientists and engineers. 

But in putting forward these proposals the Bow Group 
warns: ‘‘ The broadening of the entry to the public schools 
should not be accompanied by any measures which will 
deprive them of their independence.”’ 

* . * 7 


Daughters of Arabia, by S. C. George. 
Found in the Forest, by Lydia S. Eliot. 
(Frederick Warne, 9s. 6d. each.) 

These are the first two titles for girls in the “ New 
Venture Library "’ series just issued by this publishing 
house. The books in this new series have been specially 
selected for girls and boys between twelve and sixteen years, 
and will be of adventure, both historical and ancient. In 
the first named above, with illustrations by Norman 
Buchanan, Betty Martin, the central character, was 
thrilled at the idea of helping her father in his search for a 
lost Arabian city. On her arrival she found she was the 
centre of attraction as the only white girl in the desert and 
soon was to become involved in an adventure which carried 
her name into the newspaper headlines and earned her the 
title of—a worthy daughter of Arabia. 

The second title is illustrated by D. G. Valentine and is the 
story of a girl named Penelope, who discovers that she is 
only a foster-child and in consequence finds conditions in 
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her home rather difficult. At boarding school also she finds 
she has many lessons to learn, but happily all comes right 
in the end. 
* . . . 
ing Rules. (School Library Association, 2s. 6d.) 
A useful little booklet dealing with author and title 
entries and giving illustrations of specimen entries. 
Specially prepared for the use of school librarians by 
W. L. Saunders, Deputy Librarian, University of Sheffield, 
and Norman Furlong Lecturer and Librarian, City of 
Coventry Training College. 





Aids in Choosing Careers 

The emergence of children of the ‘‘ bulge years’ into 
the field of employment will place an increased responsibility 
upon teachers who undertake careers work in our schools, 
says Sir Ronald Gould, general secretary of the N.U.T., 
in his introduction to the 1958 edition of the N.U.T.’s 
“ Annual Guide to Careers for Young People ’”’ (3s.). 

Twenty thousand copies of the Guide have been dis- 
tributed to the secondary schools, public and direct grant 
schools in England and Wales. 

This 72-page Guide, which is intended primarily to 
assist those with responsibility for advising school leavers, 
is a new venture for the N.U.T. It was published for the 
first time in July 1957, and the response from schools was 
so great that it was decided to make it an annual publication. 
And within ten days of the publishing of the 1958 edition 
of 20,000, the N.U.T. had to order a large reprint to meet 
the demand from the public and others seeking copies of 
this guide. 

Among the many new features in this year’s edition are 
the following articles: ‘‘ Training for Technology,” by 
Dr. J. Garside, Principal of the Borough Polytechnic ; 
“A Handicapped Boy or Girl Goes to Work,’’ by Miss B. 
Leicester, Youth Employment Officer for Handicapped 
Boys and Girls, Liverpool Education Authority ; ‘‘ Oppor- 
tunities for Girls Leaving School,’’ by Miss Irene Hilton, 
Organizing Secretary, Women’s Employment Federation ; 
“‘ Co-operation between Schools and the Youth Employment 
Service,’’ by J. C. Watson, County Youth Employment 
Officer for East Sussex, and a host of practical articles on 
such subjects as apprenticeship, selection procedures, 
matters of welfare, books on careers, school visits to industry 
and the dissemination of careers information in schools. 
Also of importance is the Reference Section, which gives 
information about employment opportunities in 135 
individual firms and undertakings. 


From the Central Youth Employment Executive come 
a number of new issues in the ‘‘ Choice of Careers ’’ series of 
handbooks. 

No. 44—Advertising (9d.) 

67—-Banking and the Stock Exchange (Is.) 
26—The Law; Barristers and Solicitors (1s.) 
80—Police (is. 9d.) 

81—Forestry (1s. 9d.) 

82—Nursing and Midwifery (1s. 9d.) 
77—Engineering Work for Girls (1s. 3d.) 

The wealth of detailed information in these bookets 
about the various professions is by now well-known and 
these new issues will therefore be welcomed by all who have 
to advise on careers. 

- . * . 


The Ministry of Labour have issued revised editions of 
two numbers in their Careers for Men and Women Series 
of guides giving detailed descriptions of qualifications, 
training and opportunities in the professions of : 

No. 37—Science (9d.) 

43—Veterinary Science (6d.) 
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THE STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK TO NATIONAL EDUCATION FOR OVER 50 YEARS 








600 PAGES OF CAREFULLY COLLATED INFORMATION INCLUDING 
COMPLETE LISTS OF ALL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND, WITH THE NAMES OF ALL PRINCIPAL 
OFFICIALS AND STATISTICAL DETAIL. 


COMPREHENSIVE LISTS OF ALL SECONDARY GRAMMAR, SECONDARY 
MODERN, SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS; JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ; INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL INTERMEDI- 
ATE SCHOOLS, RECOGNISED INDEPENDENT AND DIRECT GRANT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ; WITH POSTAL ADDRESSES, NUMBERS OF PUPILS, 
NAMES OF HEADMASTERS AND HEADMISTRESSES. 


FURTHER EDUCATION INSTITUTES, 
POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES, 
COLLEGES OF TECHNOLOGY ; SCHOOLS 
OF ART; ARTS AND CRAFTS ; TEACHERS 
TRAINING COLLEGES; UNIVERSITIES, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGES; INSTITUTES OF 
EDUCATION. 


DAY AND RESIDENTIAL SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR HANDICAPPED PUPILS, APPROVED 
SCHOOLS, CHILDREN’S OFFICERS, 
LIBRARIES, COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


30/- 
(Postage | /6 extra) 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


98, KINGSTON ROAD, MERTON PARK, LONDON, S.W.19 
Tel. : CHErrywood 2245 
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Television in Schools 


Associated-Rediffusion’s Schools Television section started 
its Summer Term on April 28th with the first programme in 
the third part of “‘ The Farming Year,” a series which began 
last September. Film units have been recording the coming 
Spring planting. 

Other subjects to be dealt with are beef cattle, seen on a 
visit to a farm in the Welsh border country ; the type of 
farming followed in the flat country of the Fens; and the 
constant battle against pests and diseases that attack crops, 
This series is transmitted on Thursdays as well as on 
Mondays. 

Tuesday programmes will be concerned with “ Easier 
Living.” They seek to answer two questions. Have 
scientists with their research and establishment of new 
materials, together with their better understanding of 
conventional materials, helped to make life easier in the 
home? Have designers made proper use of the materials 
at their disposal to satisfy all the functions required from 
their designs which could make for easier living in the home ? 

Among the people and organizations co-operating in this 
series are Robin Day the eminent designer and Richard 
Llewellyn Davies, Director of Architectural studies at the 
Nuffield Foundation ; the Council of Industrial Design and 
the Building Research Station; and several well-known 
commercial undertakings. The architectural and historical 
development of the house, methods of heating and 
insulation, the design of bedroom and living-room furniture 
and the modern kitchen and bathroom are all subjects 





which come under discussion at the start of the series. 

‘Music in the Making’ on Wednesdays introduces 
children to the orchestra. It gives them the opportunity 
of hearing and seeing the instruments used individually and 
in combination, for every kind of music. It also shows 
how each of these instruments has evolved—how they are 
made and played and how the orchestra itself has 
developed. The penultimate programme (July 9th) is to be 
a concert given by the Halle Orchestra under Sir John 
Barbirolli. Each programme will be introduced by Joseph 
Cooper, the well-known concert pianist and broadcaster. 

The series is remarkable as the first of its kind on 
television. 

On Fridays children will see ‘‘ Invitation to the Dance,’’ 
a series designed to help them to an understanding and 
appreciation of a wide variety of types of dance and mime, 
including Indian. Some programmes show actual work as 
done by children in schools, while others show the work of 
professionals in the most highly developed branches of the 
art. 

Among those taking part in the series will be Litz Pisk 
of the Old Vic Theatre School, Phrosso Phister of the | 
London College of Dance and Drama, and Douglas Kennedy 
Director of the English Folk Dance and Song Society. 





New Wall Charts 


From Frederick Warne and Co. we have received 
specimens of a new series of ‘‘ Nature Study Wall Pictures.” 
These new pictures in full colour are designed in a bright, 
modern style; original lithographs designed by Marjorie 
Paterson. There are twelve pictures in a set and each 
depicts a month of the year showing various animals, birds 
and wild flowers which may be seen in the woods and 
fields of the countryside during a particular month. With 
each picture there are appropriate Nature Notes which may 
be used by pupils and teachers, Particularly suitable for 
infants and junior schools, Price {2 2s. per set, complete 


| with Nature Notes. (Price includes 12s. purchase tax.) 


* = - . 


Two new wall charts from Educational Productions, Ltd. 
are “ The Bench Grinder” and “ Tea."’ The former, 
designed to provide clear and practical visual instruction 
on the correct use of this tool shows the double-ended 
bench grinder, illustrates how it should be used and 
outlines the precautions to be taken to avoid accidents. 
The use of buffing, wirewheel, grinder, methods of grinding 
various instruments and care of the wheel, are all illustrated. 
The second traces, from crop to cup, the story of one of the 
world’s most important consumer commodities. The 
chart illustrates the world’s principal tea-growing areas, 
with sequence sketches and a description of the cultivation 
and harvesting of the leaf. A full-size sketch of the plant 
itself is included. Sampling, blending and packaging are 
shown, and advice on how a good cup of tea should be 
prepared. 





New Catalogues 


Just published are the 1958 catalogues of visual aids from 
Educational Productions Limited. 

The filmstrip catalogue details the new prices current 
from Ist April, and introduces, among others, new colour 
strips on geography (including the ‘‘ Regional Geography 
of Britain"’ series) and art; additions to the popular 
drama series (including ‘“‘ Hamlet ’’ and ‘ Murder in the 
Cathedral ’’) ; and twelve new strips on Bible stories from 
the Old Testament. 

One of the most interesting new items in the combined 
book and wall chart catalogue is a chart on the Earth 
Satellite. A complete series on the History of the R.A.F, 
is described and details are given of additions to the sets on 
products (Wool, Potatoes and Tea) and handicrafts (Saw- 
bench, Bench Grinder and Bandsaws). Among the new 
books listed are five more slidebook titles and the first two 
“ Handiguides " on the use and maintenance of everyday 
tools. 

Both catalogues are available free of charge from the 
publishers at East Ardsley, Wakefield. 
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BOOKS HAVE A 
‘LASTING’ 


appeal when fitted with our attractive 
PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 


Please send for list of sizes and prices 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 
666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, SOUTHPORT 











CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 





THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD, 
43-47, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 

















DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS 


EX GOVERNMENT 
MINISTRY STORES 
PROFESSION AL QUALITY 
PRECISION MADE 


ADAPTABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE 


COMPREHENSIVE SET OF 
tt ITEMS 





CONTAINED IN CANVAS 
WALLET 


Two 3j-in. Pen and Pencil Bows, Two Ruling Pens, 5j-in. Bow, 54-in. Divider, 
Parallel Rule, Screwdriver, Spare Hair Line Points in case, Pencil Point Extension, 
Pen Point ditto. 

USUAL PRICE £4 NOW OFFERED AT 37s. 6d. 
Postage Is. 3d. if sent C.O D. Is. 3d. extra 
SMITH & HAMMOND, LTD. 


5 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 TRA 5063 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY—NORBURY HALL, five 
miles South of Ashbourne, Derbyshire. Large country house built 
1875; modernised and maintained in first class order ; 
bedrooms ; 6 bathrooms, central heating ; mains etc.; 20 acres 
grounds. Very suitable for adaptation as school, nursing home etc. 
Vacant Possession end 1958. Price £15,000 or near offer. Further 
particulars from JOSHUA BURY EARLE & CO., CHARTERED 
LAND AGENTS, 7, Brazennose Street, Manchester, 2. 





UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes ; Uncut 
moquette Ils. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units. 
tension springs, Pirelli resilient webbing, Latex foam cushions, etc, 
Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 3, Villiers Road, 
London, N.W.2. 





MODELLING BOARDS || ins. 
wood, Sanded both sides, R.C. £5 Os. 
R, Platt, Ltd., Dorning Street, Wigan. 


ys ins, from 6mm. Birch Ply- 
per 100. Sample on request. 





THEATRICAL COSTUMES of every period. Highest oaty 
Reasonable rates. Personal service. Star Studios, 78, Elms R 
London, S.W.4, 


’ 





THEATRICAL AND FANCY DRESS.—Artistic, fresh, accurate. 
Moderate charges. Black Lion Costumes, 25, Sommerville Road, 
Bristol, 7. Telephone: 41345. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


COME rom TREKKING wr Argylishire hills. Inclusive weekly courses. 
inners or experts welcomed. Every comfort and individual attention assured. 
Fi g. Inverinan Lodge, by Taynuilt. 


power. S.W.1.—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria, vic ts 
3 mins. Victoria and Coach Station. H. &.C., E. Fires, “A.T.M. Radio.” Props 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


FOLKESTONE.—Modest but first-class. Garfield Hotel, Trinit 
8-9 gns. Excellent situation near sea-front and entertainments. Tel.: 


SCARBOROUGH.—Central sea, shops. Sep. tables. H.& C. Interior areas 
beds. Lounge. Full board : Single. oy /6, Double 18/6 per day. Mrs. D. 
Ashlea, 18, West Square. Phone: 359. 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS ! 


New books, walicharts, filmstrips (and the 
Dual Preview Service) 
EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS 
East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorks. 








CANFORD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Director of Music: Noel Hale, F.R.A.M. 
10th—24th AUGUST, 1958 


A holiday of music and dancing amidst beautiful 
countryside, 8} miles from Bournemouth. Weekly 
courses, lectures, recitals given by well known 
artists, sports and other social activities. 
Prospectus available from 


THE ORGANISING SECRETARY 
(Box 37), 20 Denmark Street, London, W.C.2 
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S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 


341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C./ 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 6301 (Ten Lines) 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to Institutes and Manual instructors. 
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The School Government Chronicle 
is 13/6 per year post free. 
Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 
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ZALPON removes dirt and grime 
easily, yet, being a specially 
formulated washing cream, it 
is smooth and gentle to hands 
—even for women and children. 


ZALPON costs less 
than any other kind 
of soap. Asingle pint 
gives up to 2,000 
thorough washes! 


ZALPON is a most economical ‘‘third tap” ZALPON, being pilfer-proof, means wash- 
in every really hygienic washroom. The ing cream is always available; hygiene 
dispenser includes a patent device to always on hand. It can’t melt away on 
deliver measured quantities of cream basins like bar soap, nor can it run 
from an unbreakable container. Aye : through the fingers like liquid soap. 


ZALPON has been awarded the 
Certificate of the Royal Institute 
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